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contours, though rather flat in detail, show with wonder- 
ful clearness and precision on the gray ground, not- 
withstanding the reigning dimness owing to the exquisite 
treatment and bold projection of the masses. 

Quite different to the composition just alluded to 
is the ceiling of the church Sta. Maria de' Miracoli in 
Venice, (fig. 2). The arched wooden roof, an imperfect 
semi-circle in form, contains five compartments in breadth 
and ten in length, the central panels of which display 
representations of the Prophets in oil, from the pencil 
of Pennacchi. Bibs gilt in the same manner as the 
flowers, and a red border ornament of running leaves on 
a brown ground accompany the chief lines of the com- 
partments. The panels show an ornament of gray in gray 
on a dark colored ground, which is not of the best taste. 
But although the whole ceiling is deeply darkened it gives 
in its entirety an impression of perfect harmony. The 
constructive arrangement is also in a certain sense marked, 
the compartments consisting of panelling and a wooden 
framework joined to one another. Thus the motive of 
the panelled ceiling is honestly and truly expressed, 
and a greater lightness given to the composition than 
would have been possible if it had been executed in 
stucco. 

The ceiling of the choir of the same church shows 
three large rectangular compartments, corresponding to the 
two supporting marble-pillars, the central one containing 
paintings in oil, which compartments are again subdivi- 



ded into smaller sunk panels by richly gilt mouldings 
(fig. 3 and 4). 

Such an arrangement as we have just enlarged 
upon shows the natural transition from the coffered roof 
to that free style of composition which embraces the 
whole surface of the flat ceiling in its entirety, dividing 
it into compartments and panels of rich and truly pleas- 
ing effect to the eye. If paintings are to be applied to 
this kind of decoration such panelling is necessary for 
their display and leads to an arrangement of square 
surfaces with rounded or broken corners, circles, ellipses 
and other complicated forms, enclosed by richly gilt and 
carved mouldings, and relieved by festoons, flowers, foliage 
and other devices. A bold cornice, with a deeply cut 
hollow, and row of consoles forms frequently the border 
and transition from wall to ceiling. Works of this kind, 
dispositions as in the state rooms of the ducal palace, 
the ceiling of the Badia and the Vecchio palace in 
Florence, and many others, belong to a later period of 
the Eenaissance. In the early Rococo period the lines 
are distorted, the mouldings overcharged with scroll-work, 
while an entirely arbitrary arrangement of panelling 
usurps the place of an architectural treatment. Impossible 
figures in stucco, often scarcely adhering to the surface, 
overload the space; and yet even the style Louis XIV, 
which was not over successful in ceiling decorations, 
can exhibit some nobly conceived works of this kind. 

(The conclusion in our next.) 



Specimens of Ornamentation. 





No. 1. 



No. 2. 



Nos. 1 and 2. Square Panel Ornaments. 
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No. 4. 




No. 5. 



Nos. 3—5. Painted Decoration of the Viceroy of Egypt's railway carriage, designed by Sir Matthew Digby Wyatt, Archt., London; 

executed in black and gold on white ground. 
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No. 7. 



Nos. 6 and 7. Decoration of a Flower Vase (see No. 8). 

No. 6 Detail of Base, No. 7 Detail of Neck, showing white flowers with red centres, green leaves on green quarry ground, alternating 

with buff compartments. 

For full size drawings of other ornamental details , ground-plan and section of Vase see Nos. 3—5 of Supplement. 
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No. 8. 

No. 8. Porcelain Flower- Vase with engraved ornament, executed for the Paris exhibition by M. Deck, Paris-Vaugirard, from the designs 

of M. E. Reiber, Paris. 



The Workshop. I860. 
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No. 11. Rich Cup, presented to Pope Pius IX by the city of Rome in honor of the 50 th anniversary of his ordination. 
Executed by Aug. Castellani in Rome, from the designs of Michelangelo Caetani. 
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Nos. 12 and 13. Wardrobe belonging to the set of furniture illustrated in Nos. 15 — 17 of Part 6. 
For details see Nos. 8 and 9 of Supplement. 
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No. 14. 




No. 15. 



Nos. 14 and 15. Curtain Gallery with Drapery, and Oval Table, belonging to the same set of furniture as Nos. 12 and 13. 

For details see Nos. 6 and 7 of Supplement. 



The Workshop. 1869. 
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Nos. 16 — 20. Silver Knives and Spoons; 
Partly embossed, partly engraved and enamelled. Gilding of the flat ornament on oxydised silver very effective. 
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No. 22. 




No. 21. 



No. 23. 



No. 21. Wrought-Iron Grille from the Parsonage of St. Dionysius Church, Esslingen, Germany; 17 th century work. 
/" Executed in round-iron, l l /2 cm. thick; the heads cut and engraved from sheet-iron. 



Nos. 22 and 23. Wrought-Iron Work ; 
No. 22 from Door of St. Salvator, Prague \ No. 23 from Arch of Railway Bridge at Mannheim. 

For details see No. 2 of Supplement. 
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No. 24. 
No. 24. Silver Bed-room Candlestick with Crystal Salver. Real size. Mr. Durm, Archt., Carlsruhe. 



Various. 



To Cleanse Brass. 

Rub some bichromate of potassa fine, pour over it about twice 
the bulk sulphuric acid, and mix this with an equal quantity of 
water. The dirtiest brass is cleaned in a trice. Wash immediately 
in plenty of water, wipe it, rub perfectly dry, and polish with 
powdered rotten-stone. 



Toilet Flower -Vases. 

The season of flowers is at hand, and Art-manufacturers have 
prepared various novelties for their reception in town and city 
houses. Our attention has been directed to several issues of the 
Works at Worcester — the Royal Porcelain Works, the Art-director 
of which, Mr. R. W. Binns, has certainly effected more improve- 
ments in British porcelain than any other artist of his time. These 
elegant and graceful vases are of very varied forms. The hand 
holding a cup has been some time known; it has been subjected 
to changes. A dove bearing a vase is exceedingly attractive, and 
is sure to be popular. The three in one occurs in several forms, 
being in use chiefly for violets ; another is a group, a smaller vase 
"overlooked" by two large and taper holders, for a bunch and 
single flowers; another consists of seven stems, each of which is 
desjtined to hold a rose; in another eagle's claws bear up the vase; 
another represents a horn supported by goat's feet, a bird at the 
point; another is a sort of plate of refined character on a tripod, 



the indentation in the centre containing the water for the flowers. 
We have named a few of the ingenuous ' 'novelties" that court 
acceptance at the coming season; they meet all tastes, and have, 
each, some special recommendation. The firm at Worcester has 
obviously made great efforts to obtain pre-eminence in this parti- 
cular class of Art-produce; though comparative trifles, they are 
home essentials. It is, therefore, of the highest importance that 
they should be good in design and execution: and they are so. 



Flooring Tiles and Slabs made from Slate Refuse. 

The immense accumulation of refuse in the slate quarries has 
induced M. Sebille to convert it into paving tiles and other useful 
articles. The slate, with a certain proportion of river sand and 
pitch, all reduced to powder, is heated by steam, then poured into 
moulds of the form required, and then subjected to hydraulic 
pressure. The tiles or slabs are then cooled in water, and the upper 
surfaces ground smooth if required. The density of these slate 
tiles varies between 2.2, and 2.5, they are not readily affected by 
acid or alcaline solutions, and will bear a temperature of about 
160° Fah. without injury. The process^ is said to be cheap, and 
the artificial stones produced are harder than the slate from which 
they are made. Scientific American. 



